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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


“This horse was being used in an ice cream 


wagon in Lynn. He had been overdriven, caus- 
ing dropping of the soles on both front feet. 
We had to pay $10 in order to secure him.” | 


The Horses’ Christmas Dinner 


For nine years the Animal Rescue League has 
had a Christmas Dinner for Horses.. We were 
led to do this because on Christmas Eve many 
horses were standing or traveling about the city 
often until nearly midnight serving human 
beings, and Christmas Eve, which meant so much 
pleasure to thousands of people, meant extra hard 
work for the horses. 

We started with the idea of going to places 
where horses were to be found waiting before 
markets and theatres and cafés, giving them a 
comfortable supper. We began on a small scale; 
we had to feel our way; we had never heard of any 
other society doing anything for the horses at 
Christmas, and the Animal Rescue League was 
the first to attempt this charitable enterprise. 
Since we took it up other societies have had 
Christmas trees, and Christmas entertainments 
of one sort or another, but nothing has been done 
on so large and so practical a scale as this work 
that we are still doing. 

We do not make any show about it; it is not 
done to advertise ourselves—it is done purely 
and simply for the good of the horses. 

To ensure the genuineness of the work as a 


practical charity, the president and the manager 


of the League have been out until midnight 
Christmas Eve and again through the forenoon 
on Christmas Day, following in a private car the 
automobiles of the League that carry the bags of 
feed to the stables; going into the stables them- 
selves to see the horses fed, and to see if the work — 
was really being done as they wanted it to be. 
In some of the trips we have found old horses 
that ought not to work any longer, and have pur- 
chased them. We have found neglected horses 
that needed special attention, and the Christmas 
work therefore has not ended in a work of a few 
hours, but has spread through days and weeks in 
its influence and in its comfort to our hard-work- 


ing servant, the horse. 


Last year our men filled 2,500 bags in the ken- 
nels, which took a number of days, as each bag 
contains a good generous feed for a horse. The 
carrots must be cut up, and the apples, if we are 
able to get them, and grain is added as seems best. 
Several men are employed in this work; two rooms 
are filled wrth the bags, and are a scene of cheer- 
ful activity on the part of our men. 

Stables are visited not only in Boston, but in 
adjoining towns_and cities. Many wretched 
stables have been found in Charlestown, Cam- 
bridge and in East Boston; our horse agent knows 
exactly where to look for such stables, and the 
cars go out in different directions as seems advis- 
able. — ; 

It is not too soon to ask the interest of every- 
one who wants to give a Christmas treat to some 
poor horse to send us in money for this Christmas 
work. Any sum, large or small, sent to the 
Animal Rescue League for ‘‘The Horses’ Christ- 
mas”’ will be gratefully received and promptly 
acknowledged. — Mrs. 
President. | 


“The Wild Animal King’’ 


Major Jack Allen, who is known as ‘‘the Wild 
Animal King,”’ has recently completed the Major 
Jack Allen Wild Animal Series for Adventure 
Films, Ine. This thrilling series of pictures in- 
cludes ‘‘Netting the Leopard,’ ‘Captivating 
Lions via Aeroplane,” and ‘“‘ Roping the Black 
Panther.”’ 


daeod 


Huntington Smith, | 
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Do the people realize that the influence of the 
moving pictures over the young people who flock 
to see them is oftentimes very bad? I would not 
say that all of the shows have a bad influence, 
but many of them have. Where they show horses 
being raced to death, and ridiculous pictures of 
dogs and cats dressed up in uniforms and _per- 
forming unnatural tricks, and boys and men who 
are acting as pirates or as burglars, people are not 
warned from such crimes, but are tempted to try 
them themselves, and there is a wave of crime 
over the country amongst the young people which 
may be attributed to the moving picture films. 
There are some educational films. Why cannot 


they all be got up with the view to making the - 


world better instead of worse? 
this love of the sensational? 


Why cultivate 


How long willit be before these criminal animal 
acts can be stopped? It is not only the suffering 


to the animals that should be considered, but the - 


danger to the men and women who have to run 
cruel and dangerous risks in order to stage such 
pictures. 

We are glad to know that there is an increasing 
number of women and children who refuse to go 
to shows, either of trained animals, or to the mov- 
-ing picture films where animals appear. There 
are so very few of these entertainments that can 
be arranged without much suffering being in- 
volved. . 


Massachusetts Led in Mercy to Animals 


To the Editor of the Transcript; 

In the Transcript, October 15, page 16, there is 
an article, ‘‘ Raising a Generation of Friends to 
Animals,” with a portrait of Richard Martin. It 
fails to give to Massachusetts the credit and 
honor of being the first state in the world to pro- 
hibit cruelty to animals. 
ties, enacted in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay 
in 1641, under the title of the “Liberties of the 
Brute Creature,”’ are two sections as follows: 

“$91. No man shall exercise any Tirranny or 
Crueltie towards any brute Creature which are 
usuallie kept for man’s use, 


In the Body of Liber- - 


“892. If any man shall have occasion to leade 
or drive Cattel from place to place that is far off, 
so that they be weary or hungry or fall sick or 
lambe, it shall be lawful to rest or refresh them 
for a competent time in any open place that is not 
Corne,° meadow or enclosed for some peculiar 
use.’’—Charles U. Bell. ‘ 

Andover, October 18. 


A Restored Dog 


The average person does not take into account, 
when thinking of animals, their mental suffering. 
If they are beaten or abused physically, or are 
starved or chained up, quite a number of men and 
women see their suffering and object to it, but 
there are other ways in which animals may suffer 
exceedingly, and comparatively few persons 
realize that suffering. 

An illustration of this may be given by the 
story of a dog that was once brought to the 
League by his mistress for some little ailment. 
The doctor helped the dog and talked with the 
owner sympathetically about it, and learned that 
she and her sister (two elderly ladies) had had the _ 
little dog for a number of years, and were exceed- 
ingly attached to him. The dog was prescribed 
for and taken home. 

Many months elapsed, when one day the two 
ladies who owned the little dog that they loved so 
dearly were out walking with it, and in some way 
they became separated from it. Some one of the 
contemptible dog thieves who are always watch- 
ing for chances to steal dogs evidently snatched 
it up and carried it off. The dog was advertised; 
but with no result, and the women grieved until 
they were ill. Weeks passed by. 

A man came into the doctor’s office one day 
bringing a very unhappy little dog,—thin and 
almost at the point of death. This man told the 
doctor that he bought the dog in a dog store. 
The man from whom he purchased it claimed it 
was a young dog, and was perfectly welt, but as 
the dog would not eat he concluded it was ill. 
Fortunately the doctor’s memory is good, and he 
at once recognized the little creature as the pet 
dog belonging to the two elderly ladies who had 
once come into his office. He told the man where 
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the dog belonged, and that it was a stolen dog. 
The man carried the dog back to the owners, and 
it is impossible to describe the meeting. The 
poor little creature was so weak with homesick- 
ness that he could not stand when he was carried 
back to his home and it was feared hé would 
never recover, but the happiness of getting back 
to his dear friends restored him speedily. 

We have known cases where dogs and cats have 
died of grief, and for that reason we always object 
to having a dog sent to a hospital if it can possibly 
be avoided. They do not understand why they 
are sent away from their homes and friends when 
they are sick, so it is very much against their 

‘recovery. There is a far better chance of a dog 
or a cat getting well if they can be kept in their 
own home and tenderly cared for there. | 

This crime of dog stealing is unfortunately 
practised all the time, and rarely, if ever, are the 
thieves caught. In the dog stores there are 
often dogs pining away with grief that have been 
stolen from their homes, and very likely have 
been sent a long way into another state to be sold, 
so that they will not be recognized by anyone 
who knew them in their former home. Dog and 
cat stealing is one of the worst forms of cruelty. 
What a pity it is that such crimes cannot be 
detected and punished as they deserve to be!— 
A. H.S. 


A True Story of a Dog 


From the New Bedford Morning Mercury of 
October 18, we copy the following, which was sent 
to us by a prominent member of the Animal 
Rescue League of that city. The law which was 
made the excuse for that abominable act I 
understand is still on. Let us pray that no such 
law may ever be found on the statute books of 
our own city.—A. H. 8. 

Cognac was a little dog, born in the trenches of 
France in the dreadful period of the war. A 
youth from Fairhaven, who had enlisted in the 
American field forces of the French Army in the 
early days before the United States engaged in 
the war, acquired possession of the puppy and 
found comfort in his friendliness. As breeding 
goes, the dog was not above reproach, for it was 


his fortune to wear the bar sinister, but he was a 
pretty, amiable dog, with an ingratiating manner, 
which made for him many friends among the 
embattled young men who were making the great 
sacrifice. When the war was over, Cognac 
traveled out and far from France, and was estab- 
lished in a home in Fairhaven, where he was sur- 
rounded by loving friends, deeply attached to the 
friendly little dog. 

At periods when the family was absent from 
Fairhaven, Cognac was boarded at the kennels of © 
the Animal Rescue League in this city, and he 
was wont, upon occasion, to trot over the bridge 
to call upon his whilom keeper. Cognac held a 
place in the affections of the master of the ken- 
nels in New Bedford, and Cognac’s portrait is 
familiar to the friends of the League, for it was 
reproduced one year to emphasize an appeal on 
the part of the League, made to lovers of animals. 

_ Late Sunday afternoon Cognac jogged over the 
bridge to New Bedford. There is no law in Fair- 
haven requiring muzzles, and Cognac was not » 
supplied with one. His owner, having read that 
the police of New Bedford were making war upon 
dogs not muzzled, in compliance with local regu- 
lations, had notice given at police headquarters 
that the dog had strayed, and explaining the cir- 
cumstances, asked to be notified if he was en- 
countered by the police. Assurance was given 
that this would be done. An hour later the New 
Bedford police telephoned to the constabulary of 

_Fairhaven that the dog had been met and shot. 
With the consideration that sometimes distin- 
guishes official acts, the additional word was 
vouchsafed that the dog’s collar might be recov- 
ered upon application to the police at the central 
station. 


Fur Fabrics 

Fabric fur garments, including seal plushes and 

- fur effects, are more healthful to the wearer than 
animal furs, according to scientists and health 
experts, who have been making a study of the 

question. 

It is held by these experts that fabric furs are 
more healthful to the wearer for the reason that 
the woven back of the goods allows a certain 
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amount of circulation of air through the garment, 
while the skin of the-animal from which the fur 
was taken prevents such circulation, thereby 
inducing perspiration and causing colds more or 
less frequently. : 

“While I do not pose as an expert in health 
matters,’ said Louis Silverstein, manager of 
Macey’s, when the question was put to him, “TI 
will say that long experience in the garment busi- 
ness, in which I have handled both furs and fabric 
furs, leads me to the belief that the latter are far 
the more healthful, because air can circulate 
through the woven fabric, while it cannot cir- 
culate through the skin of the fur animal. 

“Many of our customers have reported that 
they have obtained greater satisfaction from the 
fur-fabric than from the real fur. In my opinion 
fabric fur garments give the utmost satisfaction, 
especially when they are well made and conform 
to the latest fashions, as do all those we handle.” 
—St. Paul Dispatch. 


An article in defense of vivisection, entitled, 
“The Truth about Vivisection,” published in the 
Woman's Home Companion, July, 1921, made 
many false and misleading statements, says the 


Vivisection Investigation League. For example, . 


it says of that very eminent surgeon, Lawson 
Tait, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh, Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, England, ‘“‘ Dr. Tait was opposed to vivi- 
section, but changed his opinion.’”” No proof is 
offered of this alleged ‘‘recantation,”’ the writer 
simply asserts, after the fashion of most vivisec- 
tionists, although the ‘‘truth” could easily have 
been learned by reading Tait’s own words in the 
medical journals in the public or medical libraries. 

Lawson Tait died June 13, 1899. On April 26, 
1899, less than two months before his death, he 
spoke in opposition to vivisection, at a great anti- 
vivisection meeting, at St. James Hall, London, 
and moved the following resolution: 

“That this meeting wholly disapproves of exper- 
imentation on living animals, as being crude in 
conception, unscientific in its nature and incap- 
able of being sustained by any accurate or bene- 
ficent results applicable to man.” 


In a letter, published in the Medical Press and 
Circular, May 10, 1899, he said: 

“You seem to think that my conversion to 
antivivisection views is a recent matter, but it is a 
matter of nearly thirty years old. Some 
day I shall have a tombstone put over me and 
an inscription upon it. I want only one thing re- 
corded on it, and that to the effect that ‘he la- 
bored to divert his profession from the blundering 
which has resulted from the performance of experi- 
ments on the sub-human groups of animal life, in 
the hope that they would shed light on the aber- 
rant physiology of the human groups.’ Such . 
experiments never have succeeded, and never 
can; and they have, as in the cases of Koch, 
Pasteur, and Lister, not only hindered true prog- 
ress, but have covered our profession with 
ridicule.”’ 

If Lawson Tait, the most distinguished sur- 
geon of his day, had recanted, the editors of 
medical journals would, without the shadow of a 
doubt, eagerly have mentioned it in their 
obituaries of him. 


Animal Intelligence 


The following is a remarkable evidence of ani- 
mal intelligence which recently occurred in South 


- Weymouth. 


Mr. D——,r had a pastur~ for his cow in the 
meadows off Adams Place, but on sending for her 
one night he was unable to find the animal, but 
there was a strange cow in the field which was 
acting in a most peculiar manner, ‘“‘mooing”’ con- 
stantly and seeming to be in great distress. On 
going after her and trying to catch her, she would 
run a short distance away and then stop and call 
again. This was repeated several times until 
finally he gave up trying to catch her, and turned 
to go away and leave her. The cow immediately 
became quite frantic and called and ran around 
the man in an alarming manner, whereupon the 
man followed her some distance down the meadow 
where he found his own cow sunk in the mire 
nearly up to her shoulders from which position it 
took several men to extricate her.—Florence E. 
Dyer. 
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BUNGALOW NOTES 


Pint Rincr, DEepHAM, September 24.—This 
September day has been a wonderful one for 
birds; in fact, the last few days have all been bird 


days. Robins are everywhere. Whenever I 
look out the windows on any of the four sides of 
the bungalow I see the birds flitting to and fro in 
the trees, on the grape arbor, bathing in the bird 
basins, or running.over the lawn. 

Besides the robins there are flocks of crows and 
blue jays and warblers. I have also seen a few 
catbirds and have heard the chickadees. 

Just at this moment the crows are making such 
a noise in the woods below that something special 
must have happened. They go into the lower 
paddock to drink from the horse trough there, 
and probably Tommy has chosen that place for 
his morning walk. I saw him yesterday strolling 
leisurely up the lane from that paddock. He was 
quite a distance from me, but when I called 
“Tommy” he turned and came running to me, 
and stayed with me until I picked him up and car- 
ried him into the Bungalow to prevent him from 
frightening the robins. I knew they were enjoy- 
ing the grapes on the grape arbor which were left 
purposely for them, after we had got a goodly 
share for our grape Jelly, for I heard their mellow 
chirp, and saw them flying up as I passed by. 

Again I say that although Tommy has been 
seen repeatedly with rats, mice, and (I regret to 


say it) squirrels, we have never seen him with a _ 


bird. We know he stalks them, and I have turned 
the hose on him more than once when he was hid- 
ing under the row of zinnias that border one side 
of the bird basin; but does he catch one? ‘That is 
the question. 

The beautiful home life of Mr. and Mrs. Mug- 


gins ended in a tragedy that is a mystery. They — 


were feeding their fourth brood in the bird house 
outside my bedroom window, then, first, Mr. 
Mugegins was missing. I thought he had got tired 


of his numerous family and had gone away, but 


perhaps I did him an injustice, for next, Mrs. 
Muggins disappeared. She had been diligently 
feeding her little ones every few minutes, then I 
noticed the shrill cries for ‘‘more,” which I was 
constantly hearing from the bird house, grew 
louder and more importunate, and I began to 
watch as eagerly as the little half-fledged babies, 
whose heads could be seen at the window of their 
house looking for mamma to come with fresh 
supplies. 

I watched, and moments went by, then an 
hour, and I knew that nothing but death could 
have kept that devoted mother from her little 
ones. ‘They were still too young for us to venture 


to bring them up by hand. A strange sparrow — 


flew to the window and looked at them. Iam 
sure she tried to comfort them, but she did not 
feed them, and she flew away. We, the Man-of- 


the-Bungalow and I, waited and listened in sor- 


rowful sympathy, until darkness fell, then the 
crying ceased and we hoped Mrs. Muggins had 
found her way back. But morning came, and 
the cries were resumed, and no little mother an- 
swered. The Man-of-the-Bungalow, saying,. 


-“We can’t let them starve, and they will die if 


we try to feed them,’’ undertook the sad task of 
putting them to rest, and a little chloroform in 
the bird house silenced the shrill cries forever. 

Not only Mrs. Muggins disappeared, but also a 
little flock of sparrows that had been coming daily 
to our back door for food and water. Was Tom- 
my the murderer? ‘‘ We have no evidence,” said 
the charitable Man-of-the-Bungalow,” and we 
should not condemn him on suspicion.” 


Remember our Annual Fair, December 5 and 
6, Hotel Vendome. 
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It was the morning after Mrs. Muggins dis- 
appeared that a sparrow was found dead on the 
barn floor, and just at that time, for several 
evenings in succession, an owl was heard; some- 
times quite near the Bungalow, sometimes in the 
orchard, sometimes about the barn. We knew 
that no little bird in the trees was safe from that 
kind of an owl. In “Birderaft,’? Mabel Osgood 
Wright says of these owls,—after giving them 
high praise for catching mice, ‘‘They eat a few 
song birds, but have-also a fondness for English 
sparrows, which wipes out their small sins,” a 
remark which shows both ignorance and indiffer- 
ence to bird tragedy. I, who have for three years 
watched Mr: and Mrs. Muggins coming with bills 
full of wriggling worms to their broods of young, 
until they have cleared all the trees near their 


abode of little green worms and have then gone 


longer distances to get their worms, know that 
they are not, as Mrs. Wright says in another part 
of her book, ‘“‘an unmitigated nuisance,” but a 


bird that is a great help to us and that we should 


very much miss were it to be exterminated. 
I cannot help thinking that this owl caused the 


~ disappearance of the sparrows, and that he was 
- the cause of the tragedy of the bird house which, I 


confess without shame, even now brings the tears 
to my eyes when I think about it. 

The bird house has been taken down; we could 
not bear to look at it. In my heart I buried the 
little family I had become so interested in, placing 
over their graves the inscription: 


“Pause where the fallen sparrow lies and lightly 
tread . 
For there the pity of a Father’s heart enshrines 
the dead.” 


As for Tommy,—it troubles me to see how the 
very sight of him sends the birds flying. There is 
no doubt about it,—Tommy is a born hunter. 
If he were a man instead of a cat he would be 
called a “‘great sportsman,” or a‘‘ mighty hunter,” 
but as a cat he would be called by unfair and prej- 
udiced men and women, a ‘wicked cat,” a 
“cruel cat,’ and they would not for a moment 
think of comparing him with boys who beg for an 
air gun to go shooting with, or men, whose great- 
est amusement is to hunt, trap and kill. Such is 


the lack of justice, of logic, or fair and unpreju- 
diced judgment in this uncivilized world. 

Troubled by the fear that he might catch a 
bird, and faced with the fact that he loves to hide 
and chase anything he sees moving, even a dead 
leaf, we asked, “Ought we to kill him?” 

Before Tommy came we were kept awake with 
rats and mice that got into the walls of the Bunga- 
low and ran races over our heads. They had 
nests in the barn and made incursions into the 
box stalls. They so tormented our caretaker’s 
wife by their inroads in her closets and her pantry 
that life was hardly endurable. What could be 
expected in a neighborhood where horses, cows, 
hens and pigs are kept? 

Every kind of a trap was tried. The dogs did 
the best they could to help us. Then came 
Tommy, a stray cat, a quiet, purring little half- 
grown male kitten, walking into the caretaker’s 
house one day and demanding to be fed and com- 
forted, and he was not disappointed. Mrs. 
‘Tuttle, albeit she has four children to care for, has 
a corner of her heart open for all hungry, needy 
creatures, and she took him in. He proved to 
her and to the horses, who do not like rats crawl- 
ing around them in their stalls, and to the Bunga- 
low, where the rats and mice stole quietly in 
under the foundation and made warm nests in the 
walls, an angel in disguise. 

“There is a mouse in the closet, Tommy,” said 
Fred one evening. He had just been watering 
the horses in the barn and came, as is his wont, 
up through the trees to the Bungalow before go- 
ing to his own cottage for the night, to see if 
Tommy was spending the evening with us, which 
he has formed a habit of doing. 

Tommy was asleep in my lap, but yielded him- 
self up to Fred, who carried him off in his arms 
purring as he always does when we take him up. 
The next day Fred reported: “Tommy got the 
mouse right off.’ Fred has tried every sort of 
trap in his house and in the barn, but the rats 
soon get wary. 

Now what would you do, Mr. and Mrs. Cat- 
Hater? Would you go on being tormented with 
rats and mice for fear that Tommy might catch 
one of the many birds that are flying about our 
place? Tommy has been here a year, and never 
have we seen more birds flying all over the place _ 
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TOMMY 


than this fall; so neither Tommy nor the two cats 
that one of our neighbors keeps to protect his 
hens, or the two cats another neighbor keepsto 
protect his greenhouse (and says he could not do 
without) have exterminated the birds yet. 

If their numbers are lessened, look about and 
notice how many of their nesting places have been 
destroyed; how many trees and shrubs cut down; 
how much undergrowth cleared out of the woods 
on account of the gypsy moth. Would not this 
make some differencein the number of birds about 
our residences? Watch boys with air guns. 

Too often we see what we want to see and be- 
heve what we want to believe. 

I stopped in the midst of writing and looked 
out my window. ‘There was a little company of 
robins bathing in the bird basin, running under 
the zinnias, where Tommy likes to hide, flying 
merrily about in the drive-way. I watched sev- 
eral that were in bathing together and _ said, 
“Tm glad Tommy isn’t here,’’ then, even as I 
spoke, I saw a creature dart across the driveway 
and a sudden flight of birds. I ran out the door 
fearing to find a fat robin in Tommy’s sharp claws, 
but saw only Tommy running eagerly to meet me; 
tail waving in the air, his innocent maltese and 
white face raised to mine while he spoke to me 
in cat language,—‘‘ Did you see that? It was 
great fun. IJalmost got him! Now I want some 
supper.” 

He came in, has had his supper and, still 
determined to find amusement, has been walking 


over my desk, scattering papers and pulling out 
bookmarks. He actually seems to study up mis- 


‘chief and he never gets tired. 


‘How you must love cats!’ I hear some one 
say. Do I? I wonder! I know that I love 
dogs; I have never got over the loss of Davie 
Lindsay. I dreamed about him only last night. 
I know I loved Dandy,—a beautiful chestnut 
horse who would follow me around like a dog, and 
I have never ceased to mourn his death. But 
while I grieved for Dicky and Dolly and Marcus - 
Aurelius and Charles Dickens, who lived happy 
lives and died lamented in our family, they never 
meant so much to me as these others, and so my 
appreciation of cats is not the attitude of partial- 
ity or prejudice, but of justice to their merits and 
their value to mankind, in which respect I call 
upon all the world to join me.—Anna Harris 
Smith. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


A Whistle in the Dark 


My little son goes out each night 
To see that things are locked up tight, 
And while the task he never shirks, 
I know that in his heart there lurks 
A childish fear that darkness brings: 
Of boogey men and shadowed things; 
But in the distance I can hear 
A piping sound that flaunts his fear— 
It’s only a whistle in the dark! 
And sometimes when Life’s boogey men 
Have threatened me, or often when 
The little troubles come in waves 
To swamp me, there is something 
saves 
My sinking spirit from despair— 
I sing a song to banish care; 
A song, that other hearts may know 
I do not mind the night, although 
It’s only a whistle in the dark. 
—Nan Sterling Reed, in Morning Mercury. 
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The Boy and His Friends 

Concluded 

In the dim light Henry did not see at first 
that there was a roll of paper fastened on the 
back of his collar, and it was not until the dog 
had jumped up on. him several times that he 
discovered it. Astonished and frightened, Henry 
untied it and unrolled it. Inside a brown 
paper bag was another piece of paper. On that 
was written with a lead pencil in his father’s 
clear writing,—‘‘ Harness Blackie in sleigh and 
drive carefully along the road till you find us. 
Jack will show you. Don’t be frightened. 
Bring a can of hot water in the heaviest horse 
blanket; the large bottle marked Ginger in barn 
closet, and the lantern.” 

Henry took Blackie out from his stall and 
harnessed him into the sleigh as fast as his 
trembling fingers would allow. It was only 
within two months that his father had taught 
him to harness, and if the horse had not been 
very easily managed he could not have got on 
his collar, or managed the heavier parts of the 
harness alone. Blackie was no longer young, 
but he had had the best of care; he was still 
a strong horse and Henry hoped that in a light 
sleigh he would be able to get over the rough 
and unbroken road. Fortunately it had stopped 
snowing as suddenly as it began and a very dim 
moon was peeping through the clouds. 
_ Always kind and thoughtful about his four- 

footed friends, Henry, before he started, had 
given Jack a large pan of the warm milk to drink, 
and now he took him in the sleigh, meaning to let 
him ride long enough to get a little rested. How 
far the dog had been through the snow he had no 
idea, or how far he would now have to go before 
finding his father and mother. 

The Graham farm was in a very lonely part 
of the country, no house being within a mile of it. 
It took some courage for a boy to drive along 
that lonely road through the woods, but Henry 
was feeling so troubled about his father and 
mother that he could not think of himself. 
Blackie went bravely through the unbroken 
snow, panting and snorting as he went, and 
Henry tried in vain to see what was ahead in the 
road and wondered how far he would have to go 
to find his father. 


He had not driven over half a mile, though it 
seemed miles to him, before Jack gave an excited 
bark and jumped from the sleigh. Then Henry 
heard his father answering Jack and calling 
‘Here we are!” 

Blackie stopped of his own accord and Henry 
jumped out of the sleigh. His father and mother 
both held out their hands to him; and his mother, 
to his surprise, cried over him until his father 
said,—‘‘ Why, my dear, you have been so brave 
you mustn’t break down now our good knight 
has come to our rescue.” 

““T was so afraid you might harness wrong and 
break down on the way, or get bewildered in the 
snow,” said Mrs. Graham, ‘but now you are 
here, and safe, 1am so thankful! You area dear, 
brave boy!” 

“I knew Henry would be brave and do his 
duty,” Mr. Graham said. 

“But what has happened?”’ Henry asked, 
‘“‘and why is Fanny down? Did she fall? Oh, 
father, she isn’t dead, is she?”’ 

Mr. Graham told Henry that Fanny had been 
taken very suddenly sick. They had passed 
the last house on the way home and no shelter 
was near. He noticed she was going very slowly 
for several miles, but thought that was because 
she was tired dragging the wagon through the 
snow. . 

Like Henry he had not realized when in the 
town that the snow had gathered so fast, and as 
he had a light wagon and no load but himself and 
wife and a few purchases that they had made in 
town he started early, soon after noon, and 
thought that he would have no trouble in driving 
slowly home. Fanny must have been feeling 
sick when he left the town, but the poor horses 
cannot tell their masters when they are sick, so 
Mr. Graham did not know it until she became too 
sick to travel. 

He took the can of water which had kept hot 
on the heavy blankets and poured it in a pail he 
had with him, then added the medicine Henry 
had brought. He put the hot blanket over the 
shivering horse and Henry helped him while he 
poured the medicine down her throat, first put- 
ting it back in the can so that he could pour it 
more easily into the horse’s mouth. 
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‘We must try to get her up in a minute and 
see if we can make her walk behind the sleigh 
home,” said Mr. Graham, and after all the medi- 
cine had been given her she seemed better and 
was persuaded and helped to get on her feet. 

The wagon was left behind, on the side of the 
road, and the little party went slowly on their 
way back. When they at last reached home, 
Henry helped his father care for the sick horse, 
and they made her comfortable on a bed of thick 
straw, covering her with warm blankets. Good 
old Blackie was given a warm mash with a little 
ginger in it, which he greatly enjoyed. Then 
Henry and his father and Jack went into the 
house where Mrs. Graham had spread out a hot 
supper, for they were all cold, tired and hungry. 

Not until after supper was a word said about 
Jack’s part in the adventure, then Mr. Graham 
said to his son: 

‘My dear boy, how came you to think to send 
Jack to look for us? It was a grand thing to do, 
for I think Fanny would have died if she had lain 
there in the snow fifteen minutes longer without 
any help. I couldn’t leave her when she was suf- 
fering so much, and your mother could not walk 
through the deep snow. I can’t tell you how I 
felt. I didn’t know what to do. I hallooed to 
you, but I didn’t think you could hear me, as we 
supposed we were twice as far away as we were, 
but I thought we were nearer to Mr. Ball’s house 
and hoped he would hear me. I was never so 
surprised and so thankful as I was when I saw 
Jack.” 

“Father,” said Henry, clasping his arm more 
tightly around Jack’s neck as boy and dog sat on 
the floor together, “I didn’t send Jack; I nevér 
thought of it. He went of his own accord, and I 
believe that he must have heard you when you 
shouted for help.” 

Then Henry told how he stood at the barn door 
and hallooed, and how suddenly Jack bounded 
off, after appearing to listen, and Mr. Graham said 
thoughtfully,—‘‘I always knew that dogs have 
wonderful powers of smelling and of hearing, but I 
never quite knew what a valuable friend a dog 
can be until tonight.”” Then he turned to Jack, 
and leaning forward he laid one hand on his boy’s 
shoulder and one on Jack’s head, saying: 


“Jack, dear fellow, we shall never forget what 
you’ve done for us tonight.”’ And Jack looked 
up and wagged his tail rapidly, and licked Henry’s 
hand, and said as plainly as a dog could say: 

“You saved me once from an awful death. 
‘One good turn deserves another.’ ”’ . 

Then Jack and the boy lay down on the rug 
before the fire, and Goldie got out of Mrs. Gra- 
ham’s lap and stretched herself, and went and 
curled herself up under Jack’s chin, and it was 
not long before the three friends were dozing, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Graham talked in low tones 
of the day’s adventure and of the comfort it was 
to have a kind and brave son, and a faithful, 
intelligent dog.—Anna Harris Smith. 


THE END 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of August the League re- 
ceived 3129 cats, 372 dogs, 54 horses, and 49 


smaller animals. We placed 72 dogs and 68 cats 


in good homes. 


Horse Cases in October 


The following are a few of the complaints about 
horses sent in to us in October. If we should 
give them all, and record all we have done for 
horses, it would fill a large part of this paper. 

The number of horses we put to death is only a 
part of the work we do for horses. We do not 
attempt to publish the number of horses that are 
relieved in many ways through our agent’s 
watchful and attentive care in this part of our 
work. 


A horse wearing a muzzle and in bad condition 
generally was observed by one of our members, 
who reported it to the League. Upon investiga- 
tion it was found he belonged to the city and was 
used in a cart collecting old papers and rubbish 
generally. No name was on the eart. Our 
agent told the owner he must give the horse up; 
then he took possession of him and had him put 
humanely to death. 
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“This horse was found working in a contrac- 
tor’s wagon, Woburn, suffering very much from 
spavin on the off hind leg. He is holding this leg 
to try to relieve the pain. Our agent paid $7 for 
him.”’ 


Again I will remark that it has been said we - 


need not pay for these horses in such a condition, 
as they would be condemned and taken away 
from their owners without payment, and again I 
reply, that in order to do this before taking the 
horse away we should have to get a warrant 
served out against the man, and put the case in 
court, during which time the horse could be used 
or sold, and there would be nothing we could do 
to prevent it unless we stood watching the horse 
every minute until the case was settled. There 
are plenty of ways a man owning such a horse can 
dispose of him without our finding out until after 
he is disposed of. We cannot say that the horse 
has not died and been taken away; that he has 
not been sent into the country for rest and care. 
It is much simpler and quicker and safer to pay 


anywhere from $5 to $10 and get the horse at - 


_ once, and in many cases it is a real kindness to 
some poor foreigner who has been cheated into 
buying the horse. 


In Halifax, N. 8., there is a law so that such 
horses can be taken from harness at once, and put 
in a stable, and the owner is obliged to be respon- 
sible for the horse until the case is settled, but we 
do not possess that power here in Massachusetts. 

If anyone thinks I am mistaken in this state- 


ment I[ will be very glad to show them the printed 
statute, and I am very sure I could soon convince 
him that our method is by far the most humane 
way of dealing with such cases. 

A man who is prosecuted for ill-treating his 
horse is not going to feel any more pleasantly 
towards the horse, and such men are often spite- 
ful enough to avenge themselves on the poor crea- 
ture when they get him back into the stable. 
Prosecution doubtless is necessary in some cases, 
but the purchase of old and feeble horses is the 
best way to lessen their numbers, and keep them 
from going from one owner to another until they 
drop dead. 


A bay horse with sores on his hips was seen in a 
large dray in the city. He was followed up, and 
the owner promised to keep him in a stall and put 
salve on his hips, and also promised he would not 
work him until he was in better condition. 


A local express was using a horse and loading 
him heavily when he was quite unfit for work, 
having sores on both hips and being very lame. 
Upon invéstigation our agent found he belonged 


to a peddler, and by paying $7 he took possession 


of him and ended the suffering. 


A horse with sore eyes and with a harness that 
was not fitting him well was seen on Bedford 
Street, in the city, and was looked after by our 


-agent, who saw that his eyes were given treat- 


ment and that the trouble caused by the harness 
was remedied. 


We have many cases of horses suffering from 
ill-fitting harnesses. When the owners of these 
horses are approached, they are generally quite 
willing to take our agent’s advice and get a better 
fitting harness, or see that the harness is fitted to 
the horse. 

We have had many eases of horses suffering 
with sore hips. Just why this is I cannot say. 
Sometimes the horses have to be rested; also at 
times the stalls have to be changed, as too narrow 
stalls are often the cause of sore hips. 
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The way in which horses are used up is a sad 
commentary on the need of humane education. 
A blind horse, used by a certain bread company 
having their headquarters in Roxbury, was a fine 
and proud-spirited animal a yearago. He has an 
early morning route through the Back Bay, on 
Gainsborough and St. Stephen Streets, and, in 
this short time, has changed so much in appear- 
ance that it attracted the notice of humane peo- 
ple on the route. Our agent investigated the 
case, and the driver of the horse was instructed to 
give him better care, and he is to see that he is 
rested every other day. Such cases are kept 
under observation by our agent and, if the condi- 
tion does not improve in a short time, more 
severe steps are taken. 


A large truck horse was seen in the city with a 
leg that was frightfully swollen, and the horse 
generally was in wretched condition. Upon in- 
vestigation it was thought best to pay $7 to get 
possession of the horse, and our agent proceeded 
to do so. 

A brown mare was seen in a peddler’s wagon on 
Tremont Street in bad condition. Our agent 
followed up the case, found the horse, and pur- 
chased her for $7. She evidently was unfit for 
further work. 


A complaint has been sent from South Boston 
that boys and young men are stealing cats. Our 
agent notified the Police Department, who are 
watching this neighborhood to see if they can 
catch any of the offenders. The police are always 
most kind in co-operating with the Animal Res- 
cue League. — 

A dog was complained of that had been tied up 
for two days without food while the owner was 
away. ‘The woman owning the dog denied the 
charge, but the dog was taken from her and 
brought to the League. 


A very lame horse was found in South Boston 
with a sore place on his hip, as if he had been 
struck. He was owned by a pedler. We bought 
this horse for $5. 


The work for our Annual Fair upon which we © 
depend so much every year goes merrily on. 
Members of the Animal Rescue League Sewing 
Circle have taken out over a hundred aprons to 
make. ‘These aprons are of all sizes and pat-. 
terns. We have also received a number of bean 
bags made by one of our members. They are 
very attractive, with figures of children and 
animals appliquéd on the khaki. Some books of 
foreign post cards have been given to us. We are 
looking every day for articles, and are hoping to 
receive a great many during the few weeks re- 
maining before the Fair. 

What we would particularly like to have sent 
in are articles for men. So many people want to 
give a Christmas gift to a man and do not know 
what to give, so we are hoping such people will 
find something in our Fair for such a purpose. 
Will not some of our friends think up articles that 
men would like and contribute them? 

We are hoping to have our cake and candy 
tables well supplied, and this ought not to be 
either difficult or expensive when sugar is so 
cheap, and only labor is necessary. | 

We hope that everyone who cares for the suffer- 
ing of animals and wishes to help us lessen that 
suffering will lend a hand, so the Fair may be a 
greater success than ever. We need money to 
carry on the vast work we are doing. We ven- 
ture to say there is no humane society in the 
world doing a larger and more useful work for 
horses, dogs and cats than the Animal: Rescue 
League of Boston. ee 


REPORT OF THE BRANCHES 


Miss Margaret Starbuck 
At the Roxbury Branch 212 animals were taken 
during the month; 68 cats, 137 kittens, 6 dogs 
and 1 turtle. The turtle was sent to Franklin 
Park. He measured 17 inches in length. 


At 109 Northampton Street, 1386 animals were 
taken, namely 35 cats, 90 kittens, 8 dogs and 3 
birds. Arrangements are being made to give the 
dogs and cats more room, light and air, while they 
are at that station. ta 


in. Everything there is in good order. 
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At the Cambridge Neighborhood House 25 


cats, 55 kittens, 4 dogs and 1 bird were brought 
One of 
the boys who attends this settlement work is 
paid to keep the cages clean. 

At North Bennett Street 16 cats, 88 kittens, 1 
dog and | pigeon were taken during the month. 

In all these stations cats that are kept over 
night are fed, and we gladly pay the expense for 
such milk and food as is necessary. 


The total from all our Receiving Stations was 
539 animals last month. This does not include 
Stoneham, which is carried on independently of 
the League, though we are always ready to help. 


_Mr. Weston is in charge, and does excellent work. 


During the month we cared for 123 emergency 
cases as promptly as possible. 


A large turtle was brought in from Dorchester. 
A kind-hearted woman saw boys stoning some- 
thing, but could not reach them in time to pre- 
vent the turtle from being badly injured, so it 
had to be put to death. The boys had stoned it 
until they had broken the shell and cut a bad gash 
in its head. How can boys be so cruel as this? 
When teachers and ministers will take enough 
interest in the subject of kindness to animals to 
bring the matter into their Sunday and day les- 
sons, we hope there will be less cruelty. 


The people who desert cats not only are indif- 
ferent to the suffering of these poor creatures 
they desert, but also to the discomfort they cause 
human beings. A woman living in East Brain- 
tree sent a call to us for help. She said she was 
feeding two cats and five kittens that had been 
deserted by summer visitors. We sent one of 
our agents at once, who took charge of the case. 
The woman was so relieved she said it was worth 
five dollars to get this care and worry off her 
mind, as she did not wish to keep the cats and 
kittens, yet she could not bear to see them 
starving around her doors. 


A recent burial in Pine Ridge Cemetery at Ded- 
ham was that of a King Charles Spaniel, Dandy 


Standish Rollins. He was seventeen years old, 
and was greatly beloved by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
J. Rollins of Brockton, Mass. So much did he 
seem like one of the family after his many years 
of companionship that they laid him to rest in a 
little white casket, surrounding the body with 
flowers, the same as they would have treated one 
of our own kind. 

Dandy was an enthusiastic motorist, having 
ridden over nine thousand miles during the last 
year of his life. His owners beheve that this 
motoring helped to prolong his life. 

Everything was done for Dandy during his last 
days but nothing could save him. His span of 
life had run out. Those who have never loved a 
dog and had the constant care of one for years 
cannot realize how deeply such a loss is felt. 

INDEPENDENCE, KANS., 
Sept. 14, 1921. 

Editor, Our Fourfooted Friends: In traveling 
through the country I am surprised at the great 
number of open wells and wells with only a trap- 
door or loose cover which are a constant source of 
great danger to the lives of the children on these 
farms. As I believe that this is partly due to 
thoughtlessness on the part of these farmers, 
would it not be well for you to publish a warning 
in your paper occasionally against this dangerous 
condition, as many children lose their lives from 
this cause. 

Please give this matter your thoughtful con- 
sideration and accept kindly these suggestions, I 
am, Yours truly,—A. Z. Potter. 
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Obituary Notices 
Just after our October number had gone to 
press came the word that one of our valued Vice- 
Presidents, Dr. IF’. P. Sprague, died very sud- 
denly at his club on Thursday, October 6. 

Dr. Sprague became a donor to the Animal 
Rescue League in 1906, and continued to be a 
most generous and sympathetic helper as long as 
he was with us. He was interested in every 
good work and gave generously to many chari- 
ties. Dr. Sprague had a remarkably lovable 
and kindly spirit. Of him it was said by one 
who knew, ‘‘He never spoke an unkind word of 
any one.’’ He had many friends. 


“There is no death, what seems so is transi- 
tion.” 


‘“T think the gentle soul of him 
Goes softly in some garden place. 
With the old smile time may not dim 
Upon his face. 


‘“He who so loved companionship 
I may not think walks quite alone, 
Failing some friendly hand to slip 
Within his own. 


‘Those whom he loved aforetime, still, 
I doubt not, bear him company; 
Yea, even laughter yet may thrill 
Where he may be. 


“That God is gentle to His guest 
And, therefore, may I gladly say, 

‘Surely the things he loved the best 
Are his today.’”’ 


As these valued members of the League pass 
on before us-we are comforted by the thought 
that although unseen they may yet be helping us 
in ways that we know not of. 

Some of our readers are familiar with the name 
and the work of Mrs. Marion J. Jordan. Al- 
though almost a life-long sufferer, and during 
the latter part of her life a great invalid, up to the 
time of her death she was deeply interested in 
the work of humane education, and did every- 
thing in her power to help it on. She lived a 
solitary life in a little cottage, but her rooms 
were filled with humane literature which she 


was constantly sending out to all parts of the 
country, and, indeed, to other countries. The 


amount of good that Mrs. Jordan has done dur-_ 
ing her lifetime by this distribution of humane — 


ideas, by her large correspondence, and appeals 
to people of all ages in behalf of our fourfooted 
friends, cannot be estimated or recorded in a few 
words. After months of weakness and pain, her 
death took place on October 21. 


The League has met with another loss in the 
death of Mrs. Robert F. Miller of Brookline. 


She became a member of the League in 1905, and. 


her interest never wavered. We had many en- 
couraging and helpful letters from her during her 


life, and she was always ready to assist usin any 


way she could. She has done good work in many 


directions not only for animals, but for human 


beings, and of her it may be said; ‘‘She was one of 
those who, though she may rest from her labors 
her works will follow her.” 


It is only recently that we have heard of the 
death of Mrs. E. Irene Rood. She was for 
years active in humane work in the West and 
did an immense amount of good in the cause. 
The work that she accomplished could only 
have been done by one who had earnest, heart- 
felt interest in and sympathy with children 
and animals. For twenty-five years she was 
actively engaged in organizing societies; working 
for the passage of humane educational bills; 
reviving interest in states where societies were 
practically dead; distributing literature, and giv- 


ing talks in public schools and in Sunday schools ~ 


on the subject of humane education. 
In 1893 Mrs. Rood organized the Audubon 


Society in Chicago, which was said to be the only ~ 


society of its kind in existence. She was made 


chairman of the Ornithological Congress at the — 


World’s Fair in Chicago. She organized societies 
in Illinois, Michigan, Montana, North Dakota, 
Texas, West Virginia, Iowa, Colorado, Georgia, 
Ohio, Alabama and in Minnesota. Few women 
have done so widespread a work in the cause of 
humanity as Mrs. Rood, a work that will live and 


continue to grow though she has passed away.— ~ 


A. HS. 


Mie eke hae 
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Always ask for 


SPRATT’S 


‘‘The Backbone of the present Canine Race’”’ 
They sit up and take notice when fed on Write Ate Peres ptt Kaas 2pent stanse 
i“ x or catalogue og Culture 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
Bn ak REEE SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
| Condition always good when ee NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
fed on this br ead. ~ San Francisco, Cal. Montreal, Canada St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone Your Dealer - Potter & Wrightington, Boston Factory also in London, England 
FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 
COMPLIMENTS OF 
FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D. V. 
H.P.HOOD &SONS ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Dairy Experts 51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 243 11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. ; 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 11 years. 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 


Telephone Dedham 209-J 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


: “ : : Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in ence | , 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY * sa5 sor ad c's 1) Soe eee eee hd fc eae okt, Cees ee 19 LAMBERT AVENUE 
Nortu EnNp, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL wife Se 01 ey. ee NORTH BENNETT, DTREES 
SoutH Enp Oe ae ON ee ee eee ee LOOSNORTHAMETONGS CR EEE 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD House . . . . . . . =. @9 Moore STREET 
STONEHAM Ne i Bs) 0. Pood sacepep lh ap ORS T AG teeghey elt Se eu Bir oot anne a MEV Ake oe) avd eee 
HAST? BOSTON, COMMUNITY. HOUSE" .2) 2002 ee ee alee 79 Marion STREET 
MEDFIELD .. >. 0°... SCS BaARTLETINANGELL Home: FoR’ ANIMATS 
Animals received in 1920-0 yee! os WRAP ee ae ea mec ee . 48,289 
Animals brought in by visitors . : pa Paco : : Sexe: : ers . 10,200 
Copies ‘of humane Jiterature distributed. 202 7-292 e., be en ee ee eno 2ou 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1920 = .. . i... £0). Se 
Number of animals collected <¢ bias owl be ete anaes .. aa . 38,086 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 20 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


Number of cases.of small animals treated in 1920... ° .°) . } 09) 2S ee es 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1920. . . .: . . . . ~~. 475 
Number.of. horses humanely killed 1920 ©. 0 0 a a ae 
Number of horses given vacations re mut narne Creer aA NE Mel ee 8 36 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . O51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, ,Treasurer 


